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LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED , 


SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 
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and facing 


bricks 


Built for Salford Corporation 
by Direct Works Department 
this recently completed 
scheme comprises 711 
dwellings in nine 10-storey 
blocks, three 11-storey blocks, 
and a single smaller block of 
six shops with maisonettes 
above. The scheme was started 
eighteen months ago. 
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— in the service of the building industry 


City Engineer 

G. A. McWilliam, s.sc., A.M.1.¢ €., 
A.R.1.C.S., M.I.MUN.E. 

Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
Lancs. 


Architects 

Cruickshank & Seward, 

Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 
Manchester 3 


Contractors 

City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 
General Manager : 

Stephen W. Johnson, F.B10G.s 1., 
M.1.MUN.B.M., 

Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 
Lancs. 
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The London Region and the Development 
of South-East England: 1961 to 1981 


1. Abercrombie’s Greater London 


Plan of 1944 covered an area of 


2,600 square miles, stretching twenty- 
five to thirty-five miles from Charing 
Cross. Within the Plan area, which 
embraced places as far out as Bishop’s 
Stortford, Royston, Luton, High Wy- 
combe, Haslemere, Sevenoaks, and 
Gravesend, there lived in 1938 about 
10} million people. The Plan was 
based on certain assumptions, among 
them the following: that London 
would grow outward no more; that 
no new industry would be admitted 
to London and the Home Counties, 
save in special cases; that the 10} mil- 
lion population level of the Plan area 
would, if anything, be reduced; and 
that about 1} million people, with re- 
lated industry, would move out of the 
central urban mass: 125,000 to LCC 
estates; 261,000 to town expansions 
in the outer country ring; 383,000 to 
the eight new towns; 163,000 to town 

*A policy statement submitted to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
by the Executive Committee of the Town 
and Country Planning Association on 
17 April 1961. 


expansions just beyond the Plan area; 
and 100,000 wholly outside the 
metropolitan influence. 

2. In fact only parts of the compre- 
hensive policy proposed by the Bar- 
low Report and the Abercrombie 
Plan have been applied. Within Lon- 
don’s daily sphere of influence popu- 
lationsand employment have con- 
tinued to grow rapidly. And as new 
industries, new offices, and more 
people have been drawn towards the 
metropolis, so has the range of the 
true London region extended ten to 
twenty miles in almost every direc- 
tion beyond the limits of Abercrom- 
bie’s area. Planned dispersal schemes, 
voluntary outward movement of 
people continuing to work in London, 
and sustained employment growth 
have together produced a belt around 
the metropolis in which population is 
growing at five times the national 
rate, and employment at about four 
times. It is this extended Abercrom- 
bie Plan area, stretching ninety miles 
from Southend and the Medway 
towns in the east to beyond Reading 
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in the west, and a similar distance 
from Bletchley and Royston in the 
north to Maidstone and Burgess Hill 
in the south, which now constitutes 
the London region. And its great 
vitality and magnetism daily streng- 
then the pressures to extend still 
further its limits. 

3. The increasing dominance and 
spread of this London region now 
represent the country’s largest and 
most urgent planning problem. On 
present trends it will continue to grow 
in population, employment, and ex- 
tent of urban area at a faster rate than 
any other part of the country. Much 
of this growth will be at the expense of 
the rest of the country. The older in- 
dustrial and remote rural areas in par- 
ticular will suffer decline. Every year 
that passes enhances the attractions 
of London for those in search of wider 
opportunities. And every day that 
passes sees an intensification of the al- 
ready acute pressures on space for 
every kind of urban use. 


Population Trends 


4. The population of this eighty to 
one hundred mile wide region, with- 
in which live almost all those who 
travel daily to work in the metropolis, 
grew by 626,000 between 1952 and 
1960. Since 1956, the average annual 
increase has been over 97,000. A con- 
tinuation of this trend could lead to a 
further growth of the region’s popu- 
lation of nearly 2 million in twenty 
years (from 12-3 now to 14°3 million 
in 1981). 

A substantial increase in the re- 
gion’s population is not the whole of 
the picture. Within it, a massive re- 
distribution has been taking place. 
Between 1952 and 1960 the conurba- 
tion’s population fell by 139,000. Al- 
lowing for a large excess of births over 
deaths, this represents a real decline 
of 452,000. 

In the same period, the outer re- 
gion—the twenty to thirty mile wide 
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belt encircling the conurbation—in- 
creased its population by 765,000: an 
increase of 22-6 per cent compared 
with 5:3 per cent for the region as a 
whole, and 4-7 per cent for England 
and Wales. Since 1956, the average 
annual increase in this outer belt has 
been 110,000. A continuation of this 
trend would lead to an increase of 2:2 
million in twenty years: from 4:14 
million now to 6+ 34 million in 1980. 


Employment Trends 


5. Between 1952 and 1959 the in- 
sured population of England and 
Wales increased by 1,027,000 (5:5 
per cent). Some 460,000 of these new 
jobs, however, were created in the 
London region; an estimated 60 per 
cent in manufacturing employment 
and the remainder in service indus- 
tries and offices. Thus the region, with 
27 per cent of the population, gained 45 
per cent of the new jobs. 

Within the region itself, the new 
jobs were grossly ill-distributed. While 
its resident population was declining, 
the conurbation’s number of jobs 
increased by 260,000. No less than 
100,000 of these were located in the 
nine square miles of central London.* 
The parts of the region outside the 
conurbation gained 200,000 new 
jobs, while their resident population 
rose by 650,000. Thus the conurbation 
now has 66 per cent of the region’s resident 
population, but 79 per cent of its employ- 
ment; and the gap is steadily widening. 

6. In character as well as in quan- 
tity the region’s employment increase 
was disproportionately distributed. 
The increase in the central area, 
which now has over 30 per cent of the 
conurbation’s employment, was al- 
most entirely in offices and related 
services. The rest of the conurbation 
also gained substantially in service 
* The central area is that roughly bounded 
by the main line stations and includes the 
whole of the City and Westminster and the 


adjacent parts of Finsbury, Holborn, and Si 
Marylebone Boroughs. 
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industries and office jobs, as well as in 
manufacturing employment. In the 
entire conurbation, however, factory 
employment now represents only a 
third of the 44 million jobs. London’s 
industrial expansion is now largely 
taking place beyond the green belt. 


Housing and Land Demand 


7. The number of householders 
wanting separate dwellings is growing 
at a faster rate than population. 
There is also a great back-log of 
houses needed to relieve existing 
overcrowding. Replacement of homes 
lost through slum clearance, road 
works, and other redevelopment is an 
additional formidable task. On all 
these counts, the region will require 
about 14 million new dwellings in the 
next twenty years. The present high 
rate of natural increase suggests that 
this level of demand will be main- 
tained well beyond that period. 

8. Many of these dwellings will be 
built within existing urban limits. But 
even optimistic assumptions about 
the possibilities of greater concentra- 
tion, and strict policies to try to en- 
sure it, would still leave at least half 
the need to be met beyond London’s 
green belt. On present trends, the 
London region will need up to 1981 
at least 160,000 acres of new land for 
all urban purposes—about half for 
housing, the remainder for factories, 
shops, schools, offices, and the rest. 


The Planning Challenge 


g. (a) The continuing growth and 
increasing dominance of the London 
region now represent the country’s 
most urgent planning challenge. 

This process is directly contrary to 
the recommendations of the Barlow 
Commission and to the principal aims 
of Government policy adopted after 
the war and reiterated since. 

(6) On present trends, and in de- 
fault of major decisions to secure 
different results, by 1981 well over 2 
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million more people will be living in 
those parts of the London region out- 
side the metropolitan green belt. 
About a third (700,000 or so) repre- 
sent the natural increase of popula- 
tion now living in these outer parts 
of the region. The rest, about 14 
million, will have moved out from 
metropolitan London. Of this 14 
million, about 200,000 will go to live 
and work in the eight new towns and 
six Town Development Act expan- 
sions now under way in the vicinity of 
London. 

(c) The annual increase in the 
region’s population due to migration 
from the rest of Britain and from over- 
seas appears at present to be relatively 
small. Even if migration between the 
London region and the rest of 
Britain were to balance in the years 
ahead, an enormous adventitious 
growth of London’s hinterland ap- 
pears inevitable. The specific problem is 
to plan the location and provision of 
homes, work-places, and all other facilities 
beyond the green belt for over a million 
people from metropolitan London, 


The Policy Proposed 


London and the rest of Britain 

10. We recognize that south-east 
England has far too many economic 
and other attractions for any rigid 
embargo on its growth to be either 
wise or practicable. However, we 
believe that it should be an urgent ob- 
jective of Government policy to bring 
about a better balance between main 
regions in this country. This is desir- 
able in the interests both of other in- 
dustrialized regions, such as Clyde- 
side, Tees-Tyne area, and South 
Wales, and of the London region 
itself. Further rapid growth in the 
London region will intensify such 
existing problems as traffic conges- 
tion, long journeys to work, and high 
land and house prices. It will lead to 
rapid erosion of the countryside with- 
in thirty miles of the capital. At the 
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same time, some other regions urgent- 
ly need further economic develop- 
ment and improved social and cul- 
tural facilities if they are to retain 
their populations and to realize their 
potentialities. 

11. The Association welcomes the 
Government’s renewed attempts to 
steer industry to areas of unemploy- 
ment. It believes, however, that this 
policy is much too narrowly con- 
ceived. The new industry is liable to 
be guided into already congested 
areas such as Merseyside and Clyde- 
side, or to old towns which at pre- 
sent have poor communications and 
blighted living conditions. We believe 
that the correct policy is to consider 
and to plan new development for 
these areas from a broader regional 
standpoint. Piecemeal measures will 
not suffice. It is necessary to select and 
develop the best sites for economic 
growth and for the creation of im- 
proved living conditions. It is also 
necessary at the same time to re- 
develop the blighted centres of large 
provincial and Scottish cities, and to 
assist the transfer of population from 
overcrowded towns and from towns 
with poor employment prospects to 
places in the same region where a 
more satisfactory life can be realized. 
In due course, the Association will be 
making policy proposals about the 
planning and development of the 
other principal regions of Britain. 

12. To realize these aims, the 
Government and private employers 
will need to become less London- 
dominated in their thinking and as- 
sumptions. London exercises an en- 
ormous pull as the centre of Govern- 
ment, the focal point of national com- 
munications, and a centre of un- 
rivalled cultural and social facilities. 
Nothing can remove these general 
advantages, but we are convinced 
that in modern Britain it is wrong to 


encourage a still greater degree of 


centralization in the national econo- 
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my. Various steps can be taken to cor- 
rect the balance. For example, the 
development of highways, airports, 
and railway modernization can be 
deliberately directed towards im- 
proving the prospects of other major 
regions, instead of enhancing still 
further the importance of London, as 
is now occurring. Housing assistance 
and the development of new and ex- 
panded towns can be directed to the 
same end. The Government can give 
a lead in transferring a greater pro- 
portion of its own operations to pro- 
vincial centres. 


Employment in Central London 


13. Chief among the problems of 
the expanding London region is the 
continued growth of employment, 
particularly office employment, in 
the central area of London itself. This 
is Causing a rapid increase in traffic 
and transport congestion and in the 
length of journeys to work, It is also 
tending to squeeze out valuable facili- 
ties of a specialized kind which ought 
to be concentrated in the centre. 

14. The Association welcomes the 
measures taken by the London 
County Council to restrict office de- 
velopment in the central area, to pro- 
tect theatres and other cultural faci- 
lities, and to retain the traditional 
character of parts of the central area. 
It also welcomes the support given to 
these measures by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government. Yet 
there is still no co-ordinated effort by 
the Government to divert elsewhere 
activities which are not intrinsically 
or necessarily tied to a central loca- 
tion. For example, the Association 
deplores the action of certain public 
corporations in concentrating their 
routine business in expensive office 
blocks in central London, when much 
of this work can be done elsewhere. It 
also deplores the decision of the 
Government to rehabilitate Covent 
Garden Market at considerable cost, 
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instead of taking this opportunity to 
decentralize large parts of the market 
to suitable suburban centres. Another 
example of mistaken thinking (for- 
tunately not acted upon in this case) 
was the suggestion that the section of 
the Admiralty now in Bath might be 
moved back to London. This sug- 
gestion fails to appreciate that any 
savings effected would be much less 
than the indirect costs which would 
arise through further concentration 
in central London. 

15. These examples suggest that 
Parliament, Ministers, and public 
corporations have not yet appreciated 
sufficiently the folly of adding further 
to congestion in central London. It 
appears that increasing travel prob- 
lems and rising costs are beginning to 
check the rate of new development 
in central London. Far-sighted em- 
ployers will doubtless take note of 
these trends, and will lead the way (as 
some are already doing) in dispersing 
all or part of their office activities to 
sites where costs are lower and con- 
gestion is less. Before this process can 
take effect, however, much damage 
may be done to the functioning of 
London and greatly increased strains 
put on the transport system; strains 
which may have to be alleviated by 
heavy Government subsidies. We 
consider that Government depart- 
ments and public corporations should 
set an example by transferring as 
much of their activities as they can to 
other places. 

16. The Association suggests that 
the Government should actively co- 
operate with the London County 
Council in working out an effective 
policy for the central area of London, 
so as to reduce traffic congestion, 
safeguard culture and amenity, and 
check unnecessary developments. 
Measures are needed to encourage 
office decentralization, and also per- 
haps to impose some charge on those 
uses which add unnecessarily to cen- 
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tral congestion. The Association is 
studying this matter and will offer 
further detailed proposals in the near 
future. 


The London Region 


17. As we have already stressed, 
efforts are urgently needed to check 
the migration of people to the Lon- 
don region from other parts of the 
country. Even if such methods are at 
once adopted (as we trust they will 
be), it still remains true that there 
will be a very large increase in the 
population of the London region, 
and that this increase will be concen- 
trated in places beyond the metro- 
politan green belt. Whilst employ- 
ment in the whole region can also be 
expected to expand substantially, its 
heavy concentration in central Lon- 
don will lead (again on present 
trends) to a rising volume of com- 
muting from the outer parts of the 
region into London itself. If this de- 
velopment is to be kept within rea- 
sonable limits, it is necessary for more 
employment to be diverted away from 
central London to towns elsewhere in 
the region. 

18. At present, rapid growth of 
population is occurring in areas just 
beyond the green belt which lie be- 
tween twenty and thirty-five miles 
from central London. This is the area 
once described by Abercrombie as 
“the outer country ring’’, but it is 
rapidly losing any rural characteris- 
tics and becoming a secondary urban 
ring around London itself. The 
county planning authorities are try- 
ing to check development in this 
ring, in some cases by seeking exten- 
sions to the metropolitan green belt, 
and the Association has considerable 
sympathy for their efforts. The ring 
already contains eight thriving new 
towns and a considerable number of 
other towns which are growing 
rapidly. Unless further urbanization 
and industrialization is strictly con- 
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trolled, these towns will completely 
lose their character as distinct and 
partly self-contained communities, 
while the countryside within reach of 
London will seem simply to disappear. 

19. None the less, some further 
growth in this ring will have to be ac- 
cepted. There is a heavy demand for 
housing by persons working in Lon- 
don itself; and even if effective con- 
trols are now applied to employment 
in London this pressure will certainly 
continue for some time. This demand 
from commuters is forcing up the 
prices of land and houses, and is com- 
peting with the needs of local resi- 
dents. Shortage of sites and high land 
prices have put formidable difficulties 
in the way of the provision of either 
public housing or private housing for 
lower income groups. 

20. At the same time, the boun- 
daries of the London region are 
steadily widening. Town develop- 
ment schemes have been successfully 
launched in places between forty and 
eighty miles from central London. 
While most of these schemes are as 
yet on a small scale, it has become 
clear that many London industries 
and workers are willing to contem- 
plate dispersal to places which are 
much more distant than the present 
new towns. It is highly desirable, if 
excessive concentration is to be 
avoided in the immediate vicinity of 
London, that such longer distance 
dispersal should be encouraged. The 
success of such a policy depends, how- 
ever, upon the development of com- 
munications, water supplies, housing, 
and social facilities in appropriate 
places. Government action is an es- 
sential factor in this process. Mindful 
of the many calls upon public invest- 
ment, the Association is very con- 
cerned that any Government backing 
which is forthcoming should be used 
to the best effect. 

21. After carefully considering all 
these complex factors, the Association 
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has concluded that three principal of the 
measures should be adopted for but \ 
guiding and controlling the growth of worth 
the London region. 


(b) WV 

(a) The outer rings 25: 
22. First, county councils in the mend 
immediate vicinity of London will furth 
have to plan for a further substantial Velop 
increase in their population. We esti: ™8 4 


mate that the minimum twenty-year ; place 
increase for the area within regular® MOF 


commuting range of London (eg, 0V@ 
within a radius of roughly twenty to "& ( 
forty miles) must be put at 300,000 ical 
houses or 1 million people. The figure hosp! 
will certainly be much higher than 4! 
this, unless the other measures which the | 
we recommend are also taken. dista 
23. We strongly recommend that| ‘SU! 
this further growth should not be! “ithe 
allowed to spread across the remain.) “© 
ing countryside. Most of it should be mod 
concentrated around existing towns, “¢ 
but at densities which can provide other 
good housing at satisfactory stan- § 
dards. In other words, we believe that Nort 
within this ring there should be com- be re 
pact development, but certainly not 8» 
high-density development. Wherever i: 
necessary to these aims, the county simil 
councils should buy and lease land Pete 
for development. Unless this is done, ‘©! 
it seems all too likely that land values “ : 
will continue to spiral toa point where ° ‘ 
effective control of development be- the z 
comes socially and politically im- we 
possible. Basi 
24. Most of the new development r 
within this ring will be carried out by N ' 
private enterprise. Some one Brig 
however, must also be made for public ne 
schemes of overspill housing which one 
should be planned in conjunction The 
with industrial dispersal. We append . 
a list of places which appear to be = 
suitable for development of this kind. °° 
All of these places are beyond the ‘4™ 
present new towns, but almost all = 
within about seventy miles of central a 4 


London. We do not put forward any 
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of these towns in a dogmatic spirit, 
but we suggest that they are all 
worthy of serious consideration. 


(b) New regional centres 

25. The second measure we recom- 
mend is that certain towns much 
further from London should be de- 
veloped as attractive centres provid- 
ing a wide range of facilities to serve 
places fifteen to twenty-five (or even 
more) miles away. The main factor 
governing the provision of these facili- 
ties (for example, large shops, tech- 
nical and teacher training colleges, 
hospitals and medical centres, cultur- 
al and entertainment buildings) is 
the presence within easy travelling 
distance of a population large enough 
to sustain them. This may be achieved 
either by substantial enlargement of 
the regional centre, or by more 
modest expansion of the centre and 
the simultaneous development of 
other towns in its vicinity. 


‘ For example, the development of 
N 


orthampton as such a centre could 
be related to the expansion of Ketter- 
ing, Wellingborough, and perhaps 
two or three other nearby towns. A 
similar policy could be applied to 
Peterborough and its neighbouring 
towns, and Ipswich could be develop- 
ed as a regional centre serving some 
of the East Anglian towns named in 
the appendix to this statement. Other 
towns suitable for development as 
regional centres are Swindon and 
Basingstoke. 

Several sizeable towns, such as 
Norwich, Cambridge, Oxford, and 
Brighton, already serve as regional 
centres and might be encouraged to 
fill this role even more satisfactorily. 
There are also other existing smaller 
centres, such as King’s Lynn, which 
could be further developed for the 
same purpose, though on a more 
modest scale. 

In the development of these centres 
and their neighbouring towns, the 
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broad aim must be the creation of 
effective counter-magnets to London. 
In particular, the regional centres 
should be made into places which 
could attract branch or divisional 
offices of London firms, and also at- 
tract firms which would otherwise 
seek to establish themselves in Lon- 
don. Their substantial expansion 
would achieve an economical invest- 
ment of capital (including public 
services) and an economical use of 
land. It would also greatly assist the 
development of neighbouring towns. 


(c) East Anglia Development Corporation 

26. Our third suggestion is rather 
more visionary but it is certainly not 
unrealistic. We believe that a more 
co-ordinated and integrated ap- 
proach to the expansion of smaller 
towns should be attempted in one se- 
lected area. Lots of small unrelated 
schemes are administratively costly 
and slow, and may also leave much to 
be desired in their standards of archi- 
tecture and town design. Moreover, 
it is difficult to interest industrialists 
and developers in their possibilities. 
By contrast, a single agency operating 
as required in a number of such towns 
could ifnpart much more drive and 
vigour to the programme. Its powers 
in relation to industrial and com- 
mercial development, housing and 
public services would be similar to 
those of a new town development 
corporation, but they would be de- 
ployed much more widely and (as a 
rule) used only sparingly in any one 
place. The aim would be to “‘trigger- 
off” private and local authority 
schemes, through attracting new in- 
dustries to small towns and through 
assisting the improvement of local 
services and the reshaping of town 
centres. This task would also be 
assisted by the provision of expert 
technical advice. 

A special corporation with a roving 
commission would combine several 
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of the advantages of private and 
statutory developers. In its financing 
it would not be subject to the strict 
limitations which inhibit substantial 
local authority expenditure on in- 
dustrial and commercial projects. It 
would be much better placed than are 
the local planning authorities to 
search out firms looking for new loca- 
tions, and to assist them on an econo- 
mic basis, with their problems of 
setting up in a new area. Its purpose 
would be to supplement, rather than 
supersede, the efforts of local authori- 
ties. 

27. We suggest that East Anglia 
would provide a suitable area for this 
venture. It contains many small 
towns which are anxious to expand 
but lack the means and facilities to do 
so. It is the most sparsely developed 
area in the general vicinity of Lon- 
don but it contains considerable op- 
portunities for growth. These include 
a number of ports accessible to Europe 
and which could take much of the 
pressure off the Port of London. We 
would favour a steady rather than a 
rapid development, in such a way as 
to ensure that the distinctive char- 
acter of East Anglia could be pre- 
served and enhanced. 


Communications 


28. A marked increase in the de- 
velopment of improved trunk roads 
and motorways can be expected in 
the next two decades. Care must be 
taken, however, to ensure that new 
and improved roads do not intensify 
urban congestion and increase the 
dominance of London itself. At pre- 
sent, transport improvements seem 
to be based almost wholly upon ex- 
isting patterns of traffic, overlooking 
the need to check the growth of the 
London area and stimulate growth 
elsewhere. Communications plan- 
ning is not forward looking enough 
nor is it properly related to other 
aspects of public policy. 
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2g. It still remains true that con- 


siderable highway developments will | 
be necessary in south-east England, | 
The Association is anxious that these | 
shall assist the effective development | 
and functioning of this region as a © 


whole. 


In relation to the south-east, the © 


Association makes the following re- 
commendations: 

(i) The Norwich radial from London 
docks should be completed be- 
fore 1970, an earlier date than 
now apparently intended. The 
route chosen should also be di- 
rectly related to the location of 
the new towns and town expan- 
sion schemes in Essex and East 
Anglia. Their speedy and suc- 
cessful development would be 
greatly helped by the construc- 
tion of this motorway. 


(ii 


The South Wales Motorway (M.4) | 


= 


ea cee 


between Maidenhead and Chip- | 


penham should be completed 

before 1970, and it should run as 

close as possible to Swindon’s 
southern boundary. 

The Basingstoke radial (M.3) is the 

first part of the much longer- 

term projected motorway link 
between London and Exeter and 

Southampton. The early con- 

struction of the first thirty to fifty 

miles of this road would greatly 
assist the expansion of Basing- 
stoke itself and of other towns in 

Hampshire. 

(iv) Local communications between 
the proposed new sub-regional 
centres and surrounding towns 
should be improved. 


(iii 


— 


Government Machinery 


30. The Town Development and 
New Towns Acts will continue to 
provide the principal administrative 
machinery for assisting the expansion 
of appropriate towns. The Associa- 
tion has recently recommended to the 
Government improvements in the 
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terms and administration of the 
Town Development Act. As im- 
proved, this Act could be of great 
value in promoting the relatively 
smaller-scale expansions. 

Wherever a larger expansion is 
considered, the New Towns Act 
machinery is much the more effective 
method. The Association has also 
suggested the appointment of a de- 
velopment corporation with a roving 
commission to promote the develop- 
ment of smaller towns in East Anglia, 
and with powers similar to those con- 
ferred under the New Towns Act. 

31. Co-ordination of Government 
policies is still inadequate. In par- 
ticular, the Board of Trade’s policy 
should be brought into line with 
land-use planning objectives, through 
strengthening its control of industrial 
growth in the London area and 
through giving its approval to the 
transfer of industries to a wider range 
of reception towns. 

32. It is now urgently necessary 
that a new series of advisory plans, 
which could revise and replace those 
produced around the end of the last 
war, be prepared for the principal 
urban regions of Britain. We ask the 
Minister to commission such plans as 
a matter of immediate importance. 
One such plan ought to cover the 
entire region bounded by a line drawn 
from the Wash, through Oxford to the 
Solent. This plan would be drawn 
up in close consultation with Govern- 
ment departments and local plan- 
ning authorities, and should contain 
twenty-year development proposals 
concerning major communications, 
broad population and employment 
targets, and the location of substan- 
tial new developments. This plan 
would provide a framework for the 
development plans of county and 
county borough councils in the re- 
gion. It would also go a long way to 
securing much-needed consistency in 
central Government policies. 
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33. The strong and diverse forces 
at work will not wait patiently on the 
slow evolution of a satisfactory plan- 
ning policy. Nor can_palliatives 
amount to a policy. Within twenty- 
five miles of central London, little 
remains unused of the land allocated 
for development in the county plans. 
Decisions must be made soon as to 
where the great and _ inevitable 
growth is to take place; and unless 
these decisions form part of a coher- 
ent and positive set of development 
proposals for the London region and 
its wider hinterland, green belt pre- 
servation becomes an increasingly 
difficult policy to justify. The pres- 
sures are great and they are growing. 
They bid fair to change dramatically 
for the worse the whole face of south- 
east England. The choice is therefore 
to plan or not to plan, but either 
course involves the making of a de- 
cision. Britain’s efforts since the war 
to control development in the inter- 
ests of efficiency, comfort, and seem- 
liness have won the admiration of 
town planners the world over. But 
if the challenge has never been 
greater, neither has the opportunity. 


The Planning Centre April 1961 
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Appendix to policy statement on the London Region and the Development 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


of South-East England: 1961 to 1981 


SECTION A. ‘Towns suggested as meriting consideration for expansion 
under the Town Development Act or New Towns Act. 


AYLEsBuRY (Bucks) 
WirHaM (Essex) 
BRAINTREE (Essex) 
SAFFRON WALDEN (Essex) 
or HAusTEAD (Essex) 

IsLE OF SHEPPEY (Kent) 
BLETCHLEY (Bucks) 
Divcor (Berks) 

AsHFoRD (Kent) 
COLCHESTER (Essex) 
HAVERHILL (W. Suffolk) 
BicEesTER (Oxfordshire) 
Supgury (W. Suffolk) 
Newmarket (W. Suffolk) 
Huntincpon (Hunts) 
AYLESHAM (Kent) 
ANDOVER (Hampshire) 


WELLINGBOROUGH (Northants) 


Bury St Epmunps (Suffolk) 
Ketrerinc (Northants) 
TueEtTForD (Norfolk) 
Kinc’s Lynn (Norfolk) 


Road miles 
to central 


London population 


40 


62 
64 
66 
68 
75 
75 
82 
98 


1960 


24,000 
9,000 
20,000 
7,500 
6,600 
20,000 
16,000 
9,000 
27,000 
66,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
11,000 
9,000 
3,000 
16,000 
30,000 
22,000 
38,000 
5,200 
27,000 


Agreed 
population 
under present 
expansion 
schemes 
35,000 


20,000 


41,000 
15,000 


12,500 


27,000 


10,000 


SECTION B. Towns suggested for consideration for development 


BASINGSTOKE (Hampshire) 
Tpswicu (E. Suffolk) 
Swinpon (Wiltshire) 
PETERBOROUGH 
NORTHAMPTON 


47 


as regional centres 


24,000 
115,000 
85,000 
57,000 
101,000 


36,000 


100,000 


Proposed 
1980 
population 
65,000 
40,000 
40,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
80,000 
100,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
21,000 
20,000 
43,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
70,000 
25,000 
60,000 


100,000 
180,000 
170,000 
120,000 
200,000 


SECTION C. Towns in East Anglia which might be expanded as parts 


ofa regional development programme. 


East Suffolk 
Stowmarket 
Eye 
Woodbridge 


West Suffolk 


Haverhill 


Bury St Edmunds 


Hadleigh 
Sudbury 


Norfolk 


Thetford 


Diss 


Swaffham 


- 


ih slit ei abet 
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TCPA STATEMENT DISCUSSED 


A draft of the preceding Statement was submitted to a regional 
conference of the TCPA held at County Hall, London, on 17 
March. Following discussion, the Statement was revised. We 


publish below a summary of this discussion. 


HE DISCUSSION was opened by 

Mr W..G. Fiske, chairman of the 

London County Council town 
planning committee. Like most of 
the other twenty-four delegates who 
spoke, he opened by warmly con- 
gratulating the Association on ar- 
ranging the conference, on setting 
out the enormous scale and com- 
plexity of the problem in such a com- 
plete and concise form, and on the 
realistic boldness of its proposals. Mr 
Fiske went on to speak of “‘the quite 
wonderful experience”’ it had been to 
discuss with scores of small local 
authorities the common means of 
solving two problems—London’s 
need to have fewer people and jobs, 
and the country towns’ to have more. 
If relatively few Town Development 
Act schemes had come along, further 
agreements now being signed pro- 
vided for the movement of 100,000 
people from London. Every scheme 
was essentially a tripartite agreement 
between the receiving district, the ex- 
porting authority, and the county 
council of the reception area. The 
whole thing had to have Government 
approval, so long and friendly co- 
operation was essential to success. In 
this connection, he wondered if the 
use of new town or regional develop- 
ment corporations was a good idea— 
were they not too remote? Not the 
least impressive part of his experi- 
ence, he said, was the innumerable 
friendships he had made with repre- 
sentatives of towns with centuries of 
tradition behind them, in face of 
which he had “felt very humble 


indeed”. Mr Fiske referred briefly 
to development in London. The 
centre, he urged, should house a 
cross-section of the whole com- 
munity, and not be just a business 
centre or the preserve of people living 
in luxury flats. He felt, too, that a 
good deal of the land now held by 
British Railways and service depart- 
ments could be used for housing. 


A Regional or National Approach? 


Second of the four principal speak- 
ers in the discussion was Alderman 
C. T. Higgins, chairman of Middle- 
sex planning committee. Like Mr 
Fiske, he emphasized the need for a 
regional or even a national approach 
to the problem of London’s excessive 
growth and overcrowding. Only now, 
in the Housing Bill presently before 
Parliament—and probably as a re- 
sult of recent representations by the 
Association on the terms and use of 
the Town Development Act—was 
Middlesex to get powers under the 
Act. The search for reception areas 
had begun, and it was urgently 
necessary that a quick start on several 
schemes be made. There was almost 
no new land left for housing in the 
county, and the population was still 
about 250,000 above the 1971 target 
of 2 million. 

From practical experience, he 
strongly favoured the development 
corporation method, whether it be 
for substantially expanding a town, 
building a new town or co-ordinating 
development over a region, as was 
now proposed for East Anglia. Too 
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little was spent in developing the 
potentialities of other regions of the 
country, and a key planning control 
now lacking was some form of office 
development certificate to comple- 
ment the control of industrial loca- 
tion. With this should go closer co- 
operation between the London au- 
thorities to secure a reduction in 
employment. 


Experience of Hampshire and 
West Suffolk 


The other two principal speakers 
were Sir Richard A. G. Calthorpe 
and Sir George Falconer, chairmen 
of Hampshire and West Suffolk plan- 
ning committees. They described the 
contributions which their county 
councils and certain of the district 
councils were making. In Hampshire, 
agreements were now being conclud- 
ed for the expansion of Basingstoke, 
Andover, and Tadley involving the 
movement of well over 100,000 
people and their related employment. 
The participating authorities were 
setting up a joint development com- 
mittee to carry out Basingstoke’s de- 
velopment, and this new venture was 
arousing much interest. One of the 
biggest single contributions to the 
success of the whole enterprise, how- 
ever, would be a good road linking 
Hampshire with Oxford and the 
north. West Suffolk’s proposals in- 
volved the reception “‘as a first stage”’ 
of some 40,000 Londoners, and their 
work, at Haverhill, Bury St Edmunds, 
Sudbury, Hadleigh, and Newmarket. 
As with Hampshire, the county coun- 
cil were financial partners with the 
districts. 


TCPA List: Inclusions and Omissions 


A number of speakers welcomed 
the inclusion of their areas in the 
Association’s list of suggestions for ex- 
pansion schemes. No one objected to 
the inclusion of his locality, but two or 
three regretted the omission of theirs. 
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Mr E. W. Gooch, town clerk of 
King’s Lynn, said that the term “‘sub- 
regional centre’? was an excellent 
description of King’s Lynn, and the 
borough would welcome further ex- 
pansion, for which it was extremely 
well placed. 


Needs of the North-East 


Several speakers stressed the crucial 
importance of industry. A number of 
towns wishing to expand found the 
Board of Trade unhelpful in guiding 
footloose industry to them or granting 
development certificates to those who 
wished to build. On the other hand, 
Mr Geenty, Durham’s county plan- 
ning officer, graphically illustrated 
how badly the north-east wanted, 
but seemed unable to get, the in- 
dustry the south-east was trying to 
refuse. The narrow terms of the Local 
Employment Act meant that when 
people moved out of an area in search 
of jobs and unemployment fell below 
4 per cent, that place was removed 
from the Board of Trade’s list. Nearer 
to London, Councillor J. S. Hall of 
Lewes spoke of East Sussex’s need for 
better employment prospects to re- 
tain young people. 


Decentralization of Office Firms 


Mr L. C. Kitching, deputy county 
planning officer of Hertfordshire, 
thought that the only way to persuade 
large office firms to leave London was 
to build one or two new cities of over 
250,000 as business and administra- 
tive centres. Mr R. Maxwell, county 
planning officer of Norfolk supported 
this view. He pointed out, as did Mr 
Chettoe of Kent CPRE, that a na- 
tional plan was needed to solve the 
growth and overspill problems of all 
the conurbations. Allocations of popu- 
lation and employment should then 
be made on a county or sub-regional 
basis, with the counties and districts 
deciding for themselves which par- 
ticular areas would expand. Mr Max- 
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well criticized the publication by the 
Association of the list of suggested 
expansions, and also spoke strongly 
against the idea of a development 
corporation for East Anglia. 

Councillor Mrs Sutherland, mayor 
of Thetford, said that her council was 
keen to expand even further and was 
sure they would do so without the as- 
sistance of a special corporation. 
Other East Anglian speakers all wel- 
comed the proposals for economic 
improvement of the region, providing 
it was remembered that agriculture 
was its primary industry. Councillor 
Wickham Partridge of Clare RDC 
strongly favoured the idea of a re- 
gional development corporation. He 
also said that a trunk road from 
Northampton to Ipswich was badly 
needed. This would assist east coast 
ports to develop, an important policy 
if Britain were to join the Common 
Market. 


Dissatisfaction with TDA 


Councillor A. J. Price of Bletchley 
was doubtful whether Bletchley could 
be expanded to 50,000 as suggested 
by the Association unless the district 
council was given more powers and 
more money to do the job. Other 
speakers echoed his dissatisfaction 
with the terms of the Town Develop- 
ment Act. In particular, assistance 
was badly needed in the early days 
when expenditure was heavy and no 
income had yet accrued. Town centre 
redevelopment presented an especi- 
ally difficult financial task. 

Councillor F. J. Britnell of Woking- 
ham RDC drew attention to soaring 
values of the few remaining housing 
sites in green belt areas. Young 
couples could not afford to pay the 
astronomical prices being asked for 
plots and houses, nor could they get 
council houses. They—and old people 
wishing to retire—were in conse- 
quence being forced to leave the areas 
to which they belonged. 
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Alderman Haynes of Andover BC 
entered a plea for Britain’s small 
towns and beautiful countryside. 
This tremendous volume of develop- 
ment was no doubt inevitable, but 
everything possible should be done in 
carrying it out to safeguard the 
character of both. 


Reply by Mr Self 

In replying to the discussion, Mr 
Self said how gratified he was at the 
generous and favourable reception 
given to the Association’s proposals. 
These would now be examined again. 
The representatives of towns which 
wished to be included in the list of 
suggestions were invited to write to 
the Association, and the necessary 
consultations would, if possible, be 
quickly carried out. There was some 
urgency about the matter, however, 
as the Association wanted to put its 
statement to the Government very 
soon. 

In particular, he said, the Associa- 
tion would look again at the suggested 
development corporation for East 
Anglia. He felt that perhaps its func- 
tions had not been properly explained 
or understood. It was intended to 
supplement, not replace, the work of 
the local authorities. Its powers and 
much more flexible financial struc- 
ture would enable it to attract and 
finance industrial development, assist 
with provision of services, and under- 
take any development which the local 
authorities could not handle at a given 
time. The discussion had been enor- 
mously rewarding from the Associa- 
tion’s point of view, and the packed 
conference had greatly strengthened 
the Association’s resolve to urge the 
Government to act at once in im- 
plementing a rational plan for the 
development of the south-east. He 
thanked all those who had con- 
tributed to one of the best discus- 
sions heard at an Association confer- 
ence. 
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Correspondence: TCPA Statement 


Mr D. M. Anderson, of 104 Ladyshot, 
Harlow, Essex, writes: 

Unfortunately I was called away 
from your conference at County Hall 
before I had the opportunity to take 
part in the discussion. 

As vice-chairman of the District 
Councils New Towns Association, I 
am asking them to endorse your 
Association’s policy statement as a 
most welcome and timely piece of 
scholarship. Now that the first ring 
of new towns is coming to fruition we 
need a united effort to get their suc- 
cessors under way and to ensure they 
are twice as far out from the centre. 

As an Essex county councillor, I 
would especially endorse the urgency 
of the Norwich radial motorway as an 
essential prerequisite of further ma- 
jor development of East Anglia. The 
local authorities directly concerned 
have already begun the job of prising 
open the very bottom drawer at the 
Ministry in which the plans for this 
road have lain for so long. 

As a founder member and former 
chairman of Harlow UDG, I have for 
six years negotiated with that new 
town’s development corporation on 
many mutual problems. In my ex- 
perience, the fears expressed by cer- 
tain local authority representatives 
have no foundation in fact. A develop- 
ment corporation is a small executive 
group designed to get things done— 
and it does. It operates within and 
around the field of local government 
but I have always found the elected 
of the people and the selected of the 
Minister ready, willing, and able to 
work together in amity. Many of my 
friends are in one team or the other 
and I am pleased to see an increasing 
number playing successfully for both! 

A final word as a unit in the ever- 
increasing number of refugees from 


logical planning who choose to live in 
the Abercrombie ring, but have to 
work in a London office. Belonging to 
a rapidly expanding industry, I am 
shortly moving to a much bigger 
office block, but still alas in central 
London. I find the people around in- 
dividual board-room tables, who are 
taking such decisions every day, can- 
not see the future with the crystal 
clarity of those who attend regional 
planning conferences! The carrots 
with which we hope to draw the 
donkeys out of the city just do not 
appeal sufficiently to the head don- 
keys. So we must think about sticks 
to drive them out for their own good 
and the good of the London region. 
We are promised in the policy state- 
ment that the Association will make 
further proposals on the imposition 
of charges upon users who add 
unnecessarily to central congestion. 
er surely lies the key to the prob- 
em. 





COLOUR SLIDES OF 
HARLOW NEW TOWN 


In co-operation with the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government and Harlow 
Development Corporation, the Town and 
Country Planning Association is marketing a 
set of fifty colour transparencies (35 mm) 
providing a complete picture of Harlow. The 
slides have been specially selected to cover 
all aspects of the town’s development: 

The Master Plan and Road System. The 
Town Centre. Neighbourhood Centres and 
Sub-Centres. Industry. Housing. Schools. 
Health Services. 

To accompany the slides a comprehensive 
set of notes has been prepared. The cost of 
the full set of slides and notes is £3 ros. od. 
including postage. Available now from the 
Planning Bookshop, Town and Country 
Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2. 
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THE FIRST SCANDINAVIAN TOWN 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 


A report of a conference on “The Central Area in Small and 
Medium-Sized Towns”? recently held in Oslo. 


navian town planning as if it is 


I Is common to regard Scandi- 
identical in principles and stage 


‘of development in all the Scandi- 


navian countries, since the social, 
economic, and cultural backgrounds 
are similar. The Scandinavians them- 
selves, however, are obviously of the 

* The writer is much indebted to Miss 
Ruth Norseng and Mr Magne Helvik, both 
of the Oslo Town Planning Department, for 
reviewing these notes and for their con- 
structive criticism. 


by K. JONES* 


opinion that the differences are great 
enough to make occasional Scandi- 
navian conferences useful; and that 
the similarity in background only 
accentuates the usefulness. 

Small closed meetings of leading 
Scandinavian planners have been 
held in Stockholm, Géteborg and 
Copenhagen. Recently, the first of 
what are hoped to be regular confer- 
ences was held in Oslo. Over 350 per- 
sons from Denmark, Iceland, Fin- 


A small centre at Arsta, Stockholm. 





Brandt 
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John Chear 


New three-storey flats at Bergen. 


land, Norway, and Sweden attended 
the conference, and over 150 partici- 
pated in subsequent study tours to 
West Norway. The theme was ‘The 
Central Area in Small and Medium- 
Sized Towns’”’ (the first of which were 
defined as towns with up to 10,000 in- 
habitants and the latter as towns with 
up to 60,000). 

Three points were repeatedly em- 
phasized in the lectures and discus- 
sions. The first was that greater atten- 
tion in planning should be paid to 
people’s needs and desires, and that a 
new relationship is necessary between 
social and economic considerations. 
The second was that more and better 
contact is necessary between plan- 
ners and politicians, and planners and* 
the public. The third was that the old 
town centres could never be com- 
pletely replaced by suburban centres. 
Not surprisingly there was consider- 
able emphasis on traffic and rede- 
velopment. 


The conference was opened by the 
Minister for Municipalities and Em- 
ployment, Mr Andreas Cappelen, 
who said there was an increasing 
understanding today that the solu- 
tions of the problems facing the town 
planner were of vital importance for 
the future. One could not overesti- 
mate the social significance of these 
problems and the planner must still 
create greater understanding of them 
by the individual citizen. 

At the opening session Mr Erik 
Rolfsen, Planning Director in Oslo 
and ex-president of the IFHP, said 
that Scandinavia thinks itself, with 
considerable justification, quite ad- 
vanced in most respects. But if one 
considers the role that physical plan- 
ning plays in the world, Scandinavia 
almost fell among the “underdeve- 
loped countries”. Many other states 
had to a much greater degree adopt- 
ed the physical plan as a part of 
general policy. On the subject of re- 
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Atelje Sundahl 


Apartment houses at Falun, Sweden. 


4 
' gional planning Mr Rolfsen said that 


) Sweden and Finland had already 
| been divided into regions, and that in 
| Sweden several regional plans had 
| been published, but in Norway re- 
| gional planning was still in the survey 
stage and, as in Denmark, was de- 
| pendent upon co-operation between 
| municipalities. Later in the talk he 
_ stressed the need for regional plan- 
ning and the selection and develop- 
ment of regional centres. 

Mr Rolfsen considered that it was 
only when planning was a happy 
combination of technical and artistic 

_ form that it produced something use- 
ful and lasting. Scandinavia was re- 
| garded as a unit in style but there 
were variations of some interest. Fin- 
| land and Denmark represent the two 
extremes. Danish form at its best was 
based upon a quite sober technical 
foundation, but Finnish form, which 
often attained fine results, started 


from the aesthetic plane. In Norway 
there was opposition to anything in 
design that was not absolutely es- 
sential. 


Social and Sociological Planning 


Mr Rolfsen thought also that there 
were several differences in planning 
from social and sociological aspects. 
In this respect the Swedes have been 
much more active, in that they have 
had the ambition to be more than 
technical servants in planning. For 
example, Sweden has adopted the 
policy of building in the outskirts of 
large cities local centres which to a 
large degree replace the old main 
centre and where a pleasant country- 
town atmosphere can be created to 
counteract the impersonality of the 
main centre. However, these local 
centres would never have the attrac- 
tive power that the old centre had and 
would only attain the character of a 
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commercial area. In the large cities 
in other Scandinavian countries the 
local centres, at least within six miles 
of the main centre, were regarded as 
secondary focus points for local ser- 
vices: whereas in Sweden the local 
centres had a population base of 
around 60,000, in Denmark and Nor- 
way the population base was between 
15,000 and 20,000. 


Flats or Houses? 


On the other hand, Mr Rolfsen 
thought that residential development 
around the local centres had been 
very similar, though some differences 
existed. Social housing had been 
dominant in Scandinavia and this 
had led to the dominance of blocks of 
flats in the new, outer residential dis- 
tricts. Many opinions existed on this 
flat versus house question: it was 
generally said that with the rising 
standard of living single-family houses 
would increasingly be the aim; others 
felt that double-dwelling, that is, 
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town flat and country cottage, would 
be just as popular in the motor-car 
age. Most planners agreed that, 
around the local centres, building and 
dwelling types ought to be varied, 
However, in Scandinavia blocks of 
flats had been built with too loose a 
connection with the facilities of the 


local centres and had spread out into f 
the country too much. With the 
| the « 


modern demands for parking space 


the four-storey block required so much F 


land that it was almost as economical 
in land to build row houses. 
One-sided solutions of this prob- 
lem, however, Mr Rolfsen continued, 
were wrong, for they would satisfy 
certain groups of the population and 
not all. If one could achieve greater 
differentiation, for example by a 
stronger concentration of dwellings 
around the local centres and groups 
of houses with more character than 


general today farther away, a num- | 


ber of sociological and aesthetic prob- 
lems could be better solved. New dis- 


Cottage homes at Gustavsberg. 


Lesslie Watson 
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‘tricts should have a representative 
cross section of the population. In 


other words, they must be so arranged 
that groups of buildings were attrac- 
tive to and obtainable for varied in- 
come, work, and age groups. 

This democratic principle, Mr 
Rolfsen thought, was more highly 
realized in Scandinavia than else- 
where, but there was no doubt that 
the overwhelming proportion of flats, 
as opposed to houses, had a tendency 
to counteract this principle, in the 


ban districts formerly counteracted it. 


The Look of Residential Areas 


In the appearance of residential dis- 
tricts, Mr Rolfsen thought that there 
was little difference between the 


| Scandinavian countries—a generally 
high standard without the extremes 


of good and bad, but mostly bad, 
found in many other lands. But he 
thought that Sweden was far ahead of 


' Norway in the way that service facili- 


ties and landscaping were provided at 
the same time as dwellings were built 
(something that sounded like a fairy- 
tale to Norwegians). In Norway there 
was often a time lag of several years; 
and landscaping was often left to the 


| inhabitants ‘“‘to stimulate local ini- 


tiative and co-operation”. This had 
resulted in considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the new districts and hasty 
criticism of everything connected 
with them. The other countries lay 
somewhere between Sweden and 
Norway. 

The same, he thought, also applied 
to other groups of buildings, such as 
institutional, commercial, and indus- 
trial buildings. One interesting fea- 
ture, however, was that whereas most 
social housing had a Scandinavian, 
native character, a semblance of 


_ which one otherwise only finds in 


Switzerland or West Germany, other 
architecture had a much more inter- 
national character. 
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Mr Rolfsen characterized Sweden 
as Scandinavia’s testing ground and 
experimental laboratory; municipal 
authorities there took the initiative in 
building large, well-equipped centres 
in the new residential districts and 
launched large central area redeve- 
lopment schemes. One could believe 
that this activity was based upon the 
researches and analyses for which 
Sweden was so well known. These 
were very important in that they dis- 
counted the objection that usually 
faced an audacious project, that too 
little was known about the problem. 
However, these projects were not the 
logical outcomes of these studies, but 
bold experiments without precedents. 

To the accusation sometimes direc- 
ted from abroad that Scandinavian 
planners were too empiric, Mr Rolf- 
sen replied that the time was past 
when even a small town could stem 
from one man’s creative act. All the 
scientific, social, and technical data 
must be taken into account; though, 
of course, planning was not just a mat- 
ter of combining a lot of separate 
facts. 

In conclusion Mr Rolfsen advo- 
cated that planners should concern 
themselves with the way people live, 
for it was this that would determine 
the nature of the city of the future. He 
felt that Scandinavia could do this be- 
cause the general foundation was 
already laid. 


More Respect for People’s 
Desires Necessary 


The remainder of the conference 
was devoted to working sessions, a 
talk followed by a discussion, and an 
open meeting in the university on the 
theme “People in Urban Society”. In 
the latter Professor Sune Lindstrom 
from Chalmers Technical College in 
Géteborg and ex-president of the 
Swedish Town Planning Association, 
attacked state and municipality for 
putting economic before social con- 
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Row houses and two-family houses at Lambertseter, Oslo. 


siderations and for sacrificing the 
public’s welfare for shortsighted eco- 
nomic motives, an example of which 
was the conversion of public transport 
from “‘cleanelectric trams” to “‘smoke- 
belching diesel buses”. Today’s bus 
companies, in his opinion, were “‘not 
a wit better than the housewife of the 
Middle Ages who emptied the bedpot 
into the street from the third floor’’. 
Professor Lindstrom thought that a 
greater respect for people and a new 
relationship between social and eco- 
nomic interests were necessary. The 
variety of preferences of individual 
people was invariably sacrificed for 
economy. Single-family houses them- 
selves, for instance, were no dearer 
than flats and they were the ideal 
for many people. The municipality 
thought that blocks of flats were bet- 
ter because houses cost the munici- 
pality more in services. There was 
talk of double-dwelling, but nothing 
was done to make communication be- 
tween the town flat and country cot- 
tage easier or more healthy. This, of 
course, was not all the planners’ fault ; 
they were almost powerless before the 
“official dragons’. 

At the same meeting Mr Johan 


Galtung from Norway outlined the 
rapid urbanization of the world’s 
population and pointed to the desire 
to live in towns. He thought that 
towns must meet the expectations of 
people who liked to live in them, and 
must have a centre which is a show 
window for its district and where 


there was a feeling that things hap- | 


COUNTRY rrannamgh 


EE 


pened: suburban centres could be no | 


substitute for the main centre. 


Trends in a 65,000 Town 


In his talk on ““The Function of the 
Central Area” Mr Georg Nystrom, a 
Swedish economist, described trends 
in the central area of the town of Lin- 
keping, a town of about 65,000 in- 
habitants in Sweden in which he had 
recently made a detailed planning 
and retail study. Between 1930 and 
1960 residential population and in- 


dustry had decreased both relatively © 


and absolutely; trade had experi- 


enced a relative decrease but an abso- © 


lute increase; while administration 
and cultural activities had both 
showed relative and absolute increas- 
es. He then outlined the factors lead- 
ing to decentralization. These were: 
the migration of young families with 
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higher incomes to the suburbs in 
search of a more congenial environ- 
ment; the greater standardization of 
goods with increasing living stan- 
dards and mass production, which re- 
duced the necessity to travel to the 
central area; the decentralization of 
many services, for example, banks; 
the greater flexibility of transport— 
from trams to buses to private auto- 
mobiles—reducing the dependence 
on the centre; and the geographical 
shape of the town, which could 
change radically during expansion 
and so increase relative distances to 
the centre. 


People or Motor-cars? 


Mr Kar! Olsen’s lecture (delivered 
by Mr E. B. Olimb in the absence of 
the former) on “The Central Area 
and ‘Traffic’ described what was 
necessary for the preparation of a 
traffic plan and the contents of such a 
plan.. In the following discussion it 
was stressed that it was more impor- 
tant to get people into towns than 
motor-cars. It was argued that it was 
pointless to widen streets in the cen- 
tral core, where ground is the most ex- 
pensive; these streets ought to be re- 
served for collective transport. It was 
the streets outside the central area 
that should be widened for private 
transport. This was the cheapest and, 
strangely enough, the best for car 
drivers, for there was little point in 
widening streets in the central area, 
when all the crossings were jammed. 
It was much better to drive around 
the core, or park on its edge and walk 
a few hundred yards. 


Redevelopment Too Dense? 
Professor Olli Kivinen, a promin- 
ent Finnish architect and town plan- 
ner, introduced the session on urban 
redevelopment with a talk on “‘Re- 
newal and Creation of Milieu in the 
Central Area”, in which he discussed 
high apartment blocks versus houses, 
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the size of street blocks, the building 
density, private and public redeve- 
lopment, and the problem of dwell- 
ings in the central area. In both the 
lecture and discussion that followed 
the destructive effects upon the town- 
scape of redeveloping at too high a 
density and of not maintaining the 
same scale as the surrounding build- 
ings were emphasized. There was 
general agreement amongst confer- 
ence participants that redevelopment 
in central areas was generally too 
dense. 

The last session was devoted to 
‘The Central Area and Land Policy” 
at which Mr Knud Stenshoj from the 
Arhus Statistical Office discussed how 
one could best further redevelopment 
through land policy. After outlining 
the effect of Liberalism upon land 
policy in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Mr Stenshoj said 
that in the twentieth century respon- 
sibility for urban development had 
been placed upon the town council 
to an ever-increasing degree, for ex- 
ample, through a succession of plan- 
ning laws; but it had only been pos- 
sible to use land policy as a secondary 
planning tool, despite the fact that it 
was the simplest, most effective and 
most rational. He could not consider 
the opposition to a municipal land 
policy Liberal, for, in his opinion, 
prohibitions and obligations were 
more offensive. 


Finance of Redevelopment 


Mr Stenshoj advocated that muni- 
cipalities make a long-term purchas- 
ing policy and gradually acquire large 
areas in the centre and make them 
serve central functions. The advan- 
tages would be many. The munici- 
pality could obtain control over land 
use and temporary investment much 
more efficiently than by prohibitions 
until comprehensive redevelopment 
could be undertaken. The munici- 
pality could offer to exchang. sround 
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and property and thereby further 
plans much more efficiently than by 
cash payment (it was especially im- 
portant to be able to offer land on the 
outskirts of the town to suitable in- 
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dustry). The municipality would also 
be able to refuse an increase in den- 
sity much more effectively if it could 
offer land for an extension of central 
area activities. 


Beneficial Bulldozing 





Bulldozer (like monolithic) is often 
used as a near-dirty word. And bull- 
dozers certainly can make hideous, 
ruthless scars to offend country-lovers. 

But those who don’t know should 
beware of judging too soon or too 
harshly. The photograph above, taken 
on New Forest heathland, near Picket 
Post, shows in fact the beneficial re- 
moval of top soil, preparatory to the 
laying of a gas main. Beneficial, be- 
cause the top soil, systematically bull- 








dozed, can then be replaced. And 
thus the gash or wound is much more 
quickly and completely healed by 
natural vegetation—in this place 
mainly heather or calluna. 

The bulldozed pipe-line passes 
within a very few feet of the Rufus 
Stone (perhaps the most-visited single 
spot in the whole forest) and caused 
for some time in 1959 great concern 
among amateur amenity-guardians. 

J.D. U. W. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 











The Ministerial Pit 


The Lord Chancellor’s report on 
the Gravel Pit case is unlikely to be 
the last word on the subject. This is 
not the place to comment on the tech- 
nical implications of the ministerial 
decision overruling the inspector’s 
recommendation. The point is that 
the whole purpose of the Franks 
Committee report was to ensure that 
all the quasi-judicial processes which 
now determine so many important 
aspects of life should be manifestly fair. 
It is therefore of little use if the Lord 
Chancellor defends a fellow-member 
of the Government by saying that 
nothing demonstrably wrong had 
been done. So long as at any stage of 
the planning process there is room for 
asecret (and therefore potentially un- 
fair) step, the public may well be ap- 
prehensive. We have recently seen 
several examples not only of an in- 
spector’s reasoned recommendations 
being set aside, but of important 
clauses in the reports being simply 
suppressed at ministerial level. (‘This 
may also be harmful even where the 
minister accepts the inspector’s opin- 
ion.) It is, I suppose, a symptom of 
British patience (or phlegm) that in- 
spectors who are treated in this way 
continue to occupy their positions. In 
most other countries they would very 
likely resign forthwith! It is all the 
more important to give full publicity, 
even without the scandal, to each 
case where the Ministry overrides the 
inspectors. It will be seen, I think, 
there is a pattern to these cases, and 
that it bodes ill for reasonable plan- 
ning. 


Housing in Czechoslovakia 


We shall be publishing shortly an 


account of the Association’s study 
tour in Czechoslovakia, but I offer 
meanwhile some reflections on an 
authoritative article on flat construc- 
tion in that country which appeared 
in the March issue of Czechoslovak 
Foreign Trade. From this it appears 
that over 80 per cent of the present 
building programme still consists of 
dwellings of two rooms or less, and 
the average size is about 36 square 
meters (under 400 square feet). Now 
it has to be conceded that the build- 
ing programme, as such, is more im- 
pressive than our own, and that the 
chances of every Czech family having 
a modern home of its own by 1970 
are considerably higher than they are 
in Britain. Besides, their rents are ex- 
ceedingly low: the average apartment 
just described costs 5 per cent of the 
average wage, and even the highest 
rents in the large cities for the largest 
apartments seem to be under £7 per 
month. 

Buf the article also speaks of the 
steadily rising living standards of the 
people. Clearly, the flats are well ap- 
pointed, with built-in cupboards and 
central heating, and communal laun- 
dries are standard. But the- question 
still arises: just how soon will the 
people get to the stage where they 
want to take out their high real wages 
in the shape of more living space? 
Will propaganda convince them that 
they must for ever rear their children 
and crowd their gadgets into rabbit- 
hutches because in the 1960s that 
was the quickest way to build? A re- 
port from Moscow published in The 
Times recently, quoting from the 
satirical journal Arokodil and other 
Russian sources, indicates the dis- 
satisfaction of people who are being 
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taken out of their city-edge slum 
shacks, where they yet enjoyed a plot 
of garden and the chance to keep a 
pig, and are rehoused in modern 
city blocks without “their private 
puddles”. The régimes in these coun- 
tries may well find ten or twenty 
years from now that they have mil- 
lions of modern blocks, and a revolt 
against living in them. 


The Causes of Overspill 


In a paper read before the Town 
Planning Institute in April, Mr 
Neville Borg, Deputy City Engineer 
in Birmingham, said at one stage that 
the cause of congestion was the low un- 
employment rate prevailing in the 
Midlands and the south-east. This, of 
course, is a fallacy, and a dangerous 
one at that. Low unemployment and 
the housing shortage are symptoms of 
the same disease: the blind rush of in- 
dustrialists and the commercial com- 
munity to concentrate jobs in cities 
congenial to higher management. 
The danger with the sort of formula- 
tion Mr Borg gave is this: the trade 
unions will erroneously conclude that 
if high employment is the cause of 
congestion, then decongestion means 
unemployment. It is far more likely to 
be the other way round. 

Later on, Mr Borg correctly indi- 
cated that the only possible counter- 
measure was to restrict industrial 
growth in the cities and to stimulate it 
elsewhere (but he did not mention 
offices as needing restriction too). He 
examined the working of the Town 
Development Act, and found it in- 
adequate. In particular, he correctly 
assessed the vicious circle created for 
any small or financially weak au- 
thority: it has not got the resources to 
provide amenities for industrialists 
ahead of firm offers, and no indus- 
trialist will look at the site until he can 
see that the authority can effectively 
give him what he wants. So they wait 
for each other, in vain. Mr Borg con- 
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cluded that fresh money and powers 
were needed if the Act was to work, 
and on the whole seemed to prefer the 
well-proven new towns’ procedure. 
At the same time, he firmly rejected 
any “solution” in the shape of un- 
desirable industrial densities, incur- 
sions into the green belt, or the un- 
economic redevelopment of inter- 
war estates before the end of their use- 
ful life in order to crowd more people 
into the area. 

I recommend the study of Mr 
Borg’s paper both to the Birmingham 
City Council and to the Ministry. 


Clean Air, New Towns—and Some 
Snags 

Last month’s Planning Commentary 
mentioned the work of the National 
Society for Clean Air, the scientists 
who are inventing better methods of 
smoke and fume control, and local 
authorities trying to apply the Clean 
Air Act. It is obvious, for all this, 
that the biggest contribution towards 
a cleaner country can be made by 
avoiding the inevitable concentra- 
tions of foul air that will always be 
found in the overcrowded centres of 
large cities. Whether it is coal smoke 
or diesel fumes, or just the stench of 
sardine-packed humanity and _ its 
heating devices, truly clean air can 
only exist in its natural form—that is, 
where it has a chance to blow around 
us from hills and water and woods. 
The town of 40,000 to 80,000 people, 
as has so often been demonstrated, 
affords nearly all the economies of 
scale required for modern living, and 
yet gives a chance of fresh air for 
everyone. The corollary to Clean Air 
Acts, then, is the movement to ensure 
that more, and not fewer, of our 
people live in that sort of community. 

It would be interesting to find out, 
in fact, how much cleaner the air is in 
our new towns than in older urban 
areas which have already enforced 
smokeless zones, and whether these 
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differences are reflected in health 
statistics—for instance, the incidence 
of respiratory diseases. One impor- 
tant factor in this question is the stan- 
dard of domestic heating in our new 
building schemes. Unfortunately, the 
need for economy has meant that 
most of our existing new towns still 
rely on basically out-of-date heating 
methods—the individual coal fire in 
the kitchen or sitting-room. Even if 
these fires are of “modern” design 
they still emit a fearful amount of im- 
purities. 

But of course we are technically 
very backward in this country. Hav- 
ing just wrestled myself with the in- 
stallation of central heating and in- 
sulation at our house, I am certain 


| that revolutionary changes are need- 
| ed. The scheme we decided on is still 


not functioning, eighteen months 


| after we had made the plans. The 


equipment supplied (by a very well- 
known firm, recommended by the 
CUC) was faulty and incomplete 
when it came. The heating engineer is 
philosophical about the constant de- 
velopment of air-locks. The correct 
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fuel is unobtainable. The coal mer- 
chants are waging open warfare 
against efficient fuels and heating 
systems which, they fear, will reduce 
their turnover and eliminate the gains 
now obtained by selling wrongly 
graded coals. Having been defrauded 
for years with patent porous fuel con- 
taining up to 28 per cent of its weight 
in water (prosecutions could only 
succeed if I could prove that it was 
done deliberately) I am now told that 
anthracite does not exist. The build- 
ers’ merchants who had to supply 
other materials required for the work 
are apparently only in a position to 
furnish common bricks, pre-war types 
of ‘manufactured’ window frames, 
and so on. In fact anyone in this 
country who has not got money to 
throw away is well advised not to try 
to build at a post-1925 technical level. 
It is time we took a fresh look at this 
conspiracy against the public—be- 
cause neither clean air nor any other 
sort of warmth, comfort, or safety can 
come from the present structure of the 
building industries or fuel distribu- 
tors. WILLIAM SMALL 


A Walnut Tree 


The Chepstow Walnut inside the courtyard of Chepstow Castle. Is this the 


greatest walnut tree of England and Wales? 
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NEW TOWNS AS REGIONAL CENTRES 5 juy 
The author considers that because new town shopping areas are ye ’ 
light, spacious, well ventilated and heated, with efficient layout and Exte! 
servicing, the new towns are likely to become regional centres and ht 
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special care must be given to estimating the services to be provided in ficiet 
them. comy 
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Pedestrian shopping centre, Stevenage. 
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 one-industry town from which people 
'have to travel for much of their em- 


" 
5 ployment, shopping, and non-domes- 
tic leisure-time activities. 
| External Relationships 
| Worthy though this aim is, there is 
some danger that appalled by the de- 
ficiencies of the suburb we may over- 
compensate and pursue an impracti- 
‘RN cal level of self-sufficiency; and if at 
‘ the same time we seek to keep the new 
nploy-| town a small town, special measures 
nge off may be necessary to resolve the 
facili- apparent contradiction. For the num- 
om all) ber and range of shops and other 
he in-| facilities that a town can support are 
2 the| related to the size of the market for 
town's) their services (as well as to purchasing 
pie power and buying habits, etc.), and 
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only the largest cities can provide for 
most of the requirements of their in- 
habitants. We must expect, therefore, 
that people living in the new towns 
with limited populations will make 
periodic visits to the city within whose 
sphere of influence the town lies. 
However, by the same token there 
will be a natural tendency for people 
from outside the new town to come to 
it for some of the services not found in 
the smaller towns and villages in its 
‘vicinity, and the more outside cus- 
|tomers who can be attracted, the 
_ larger the number of shops etc. which 
might profitably be located in the 
town. This is a subject which has been 
studied by geographers and socio- 
logists in recent years, and some strik- 
_ ing facts have come to light. For ex- 
| ample, Dr H. E. Bracey discovered 
that towns in Somerset with popula- 
tions around 30,000 also served a 
further 20,000 people from outside 
their boundaries. Again, Mr A. E. 
Smailes showed that Ballymena in 
Northern Ireland served a total popu- 
lation of 65,000 although the resident 
population of the town was only 
14,000. 
These relationships are particu- 
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larly significant in the case of a new 
town, where some rational basis has 
to be found for allocating space for 
commercial and other services, for 
access and for parking. The target 
population of the town is not an ade- 
quate measure of the probable de- 
mand for these facilities. We also need 
to estimate the number of customers 
who might come from outside the 
town, and to understand the forces 
behind this influx. This article offers, 
therefore, a brief discussion of the 
factors which are likely to make the 
new towns important regional service 
centres, the main implications of this, 
and the action which would appear to 
be necessary. 


New Shopping Habits 


The weekly influx of people from 
the surrounding rural areas to the ex- 
isting market towns and cities is a 
well-known and understandable phe- 
nomenon, and with the increase in car 
ownership and in the willingness to 
travel it can be expected that more 
people will make this trip, and some 
perhaps more frequently than once a 
week. Similarly the increase in the 
number of homes with refrigerators 
will tend to encourage people to post- 
pone their daily purchases from the 
local village stores to a less-frequent 
shopping expedition to the town. In- 
creasing mobility and wealth point, 
therefore, to a further reduction of 
the number of commercial centres, 
and a concentration of services in a 
few relatively large regional and sub- 
regional central places. 

There can be little doubt that many 
of the new towns will perform the 
functions of the latter category with 
people from outside their boundaries 
making use of their facilities, and the 
shopping centres in particular. Al- 
though they are recent impositions in 
an already established settlement pat- 
tern, their very existence will disrupt 
the usual shopping habits of the 
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population of the area; and these are 
in any case changing under the im- 
pact of the technological improve- 
ments already referred to. Conse- 
quently many people in the rural area 
around a new town will find that it is 
now more conveniently situated to 
them than the town in which they 
previously shopped, and through 
time the interlocking pattern of the 
spheres of influence of each grade of 
centre in the area will be remade to 
accommodate that of the new town. 
In the process some of the existing 
centres will be reduced in status, with 
a corresponding reduction in their 
service functions. 


Attracting the Customers 


An important factor in the process 
of adjustment of customer catchment 
areas is the comparative attractive- 
ness of the various alternative centres 
where people might shop. Within a 
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town shops selling the same kind of 
goods compete with each other for 
customers, and an orderly, spacious 
layout, clean, light interior, and plea- 
sant surroundings are powerful com- 
petitive advantages. In an age of in- 
creasing affluence and rising stan- 
dards the appearance and amenity of 
a shop may even offset some com- 
parative disadvantages in location or 
pricing. The same applies to the com- 
petition between shops in different 
towns. There is plenty of evidence 
from America that as the ownership 
and use of cars increase many people; 
will by-pass the nearest stores if there 
are more attractive ones a few miles 
further on. Consequently shopkeepers 
cannot rely on proximity to give them 
customers. Nor can a town expect 
local ties and inertia to outweigh in- 
definitely the attractiveness of a more 
modern and efficient shopping centre 
in a neighbouring town. 
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The latter can expect to attract 


_ people not only from the rural areas 
| and the smaller places around it, but 
. also from other towns with the same 
/ range of functions. It may even at- 
/ tract people from the larger towns 
, and cities, just as in America people 
}are turning away from their own 


city’s shopping centre to new planned 
regional centres in the outer suburbs 
and satellite towns. In such a case, the 


sphere of influence of the outlying 


centre will overlap the city boundary. 

The competitive advantage of a 
centre is further increased if it can 
offer easier access and more conveni- 
ently situated parking space than 
competing centres. Here again physi- 
cal proximity is not the major deter- 
mining factor in the distribution of 
customers. A person living between 
two towns may be an equal straight- 
line distance from each, but con- 
siderably closer to one in terms of 
miles of road to be travelled. How- 
ever, if the shorter journey is along a 
comparatively narrow, twisting, con- 
gested or otherwise dangerous route, 
the more distant centre may involve 
less time, cost, and nervous strain, and 
so outbid the other town for this par- 
ticular customer. 

Its advantage will be still greater if 
there isa comparatively easy, fast, and 
safe route through the outskirts to the 
commercial area, and ample cheap 
parking areas close to the shops. For 
customers travelling by public bus 
services the advantage will lie with 
the town which has a terminus with a 
pleasant and safe layout also close to 
the shopping centre. 


Advantages of the New Towns 


On all these counts the new towns 
are obviously in a very strong com- 
petitive position. Few of their few 
critics find much to criticize in the 
planning and layout of the towns’ 
shopping centres, parking areas, and 
road access. The architectural design 
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and detailing, the landscaping, and 
variety of materials and colours give 
these centres an amenity far greater 
than that of the majority of the older 
towns and villages. This is increased 
by the isolation of service vehicles in 
back lanes or underground tunnels, 
which also adds to the efficiency of 
the centre. 

Amenity, efficiency, and safety are 
also the outcome of the co-ordinated 
planning of pedestrian precincts and 
associated parking areas. These offer 
a striking contrast to the congested 
centre of the typical county town 
where motorists have difficulty in 
both moving and stopping, and pe- 
destrians shop in discomfort and 
danger. 

The individual shops in the com- 
mercial centres of the new towns are 
also likely to offer advantages to the 
prospective customer living outside 
the town. These shops have been re- 
cently built and decorated under the 
direction of an authority dedicated 
to good design. They are, therefore, 
generally light, spacious, well venti- 
lated and well heated, and their lay- 
out and servicing are efficient and 
methodical. By comparison the ma- 
jority of the shops in the towns and 
villages of this country are singularly 
lacking in each of these respects, and 
unless those close to the new towns 
can meet the challenge of the better 
environment and facilities ' offered 
there, they will also be lacking cus- 
tomers. 

Accessibility to the centres of the 
new towns from outside is not always 
as good as it might be. The main con- 
cern in laying out the circulation sys- 
tem has been the need to tie together 
the dispersed residential areas and 
link each of them to the centre. Little 
interest has been shown in the feasi- 
bility and advantages of attracting 
outsiders to use the town’s facilities. 
Nor has there been much apparent 
awareness that a considerable influx 
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Bank Court, Hemel Hempstead. the 

is likely to take place even if it is not can beexpected. If, on the other hand, oo 
planned for. However, the internal in pursuing smallness, the facilities ed 
road network and the routes followed provided are just sufficient for the| be 
by service traffic entering the town town’s population, congestion and pee 


from outside provide incidentally for 
the cars and buses bringing tempor- 
ary visitors and customers. In any 
case, access to the new towns is likely 
to be considerably faster and easier 
than to the older towns in their 
vicinity. 
Implications 

The new towns are likely to be- 
come regional service centres whether 
we plan for it or not. But unless we do, 
the full benefit obtainable from the 
service functions will not be realized, 
and some confusion is likely to arise. 
If, in pursuing self-containment, we 
provide for a wider range of facilities 
than the local population can sup- 
port, and do not at the same time take 
measures to facilitate and attract 
sufficient customers from outside, un- 
economic operations and empty shops 


shortages are likely when people from 
outside the town seek to use them. 4pP 

By meeting the needs of people 
from outside the new town we will go 
a long way towards reconciling the 
otherwise contradictory aims of self- 
containment and smallness. For, while 
the resident population of the town 
might not be sufficiently large in it- 
self to support the full range and 
standard of commercial, professional, 
and cultural services that will be de- 
manded (with consequently the ne- 
cessity of periodic trips to a larger 
centre) the total population of the 
town and its hinterland will constitute 
a considerably larger market which 
might be expected to support a wider 
range of facilities. The outcome 
would be more and better services for 
both the insiders and the outsiders,| 
and less necessity for people to leave 
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the town for some of their require- 
ments. 

Accordingly the potential advan- 
tages of an “‘export”’ trade in services 
seem great enough to justify not only 
planning for it but actively promoting 
it as an important part of a new 
town’s development policy. This 
| would have to be done with care and 
| diplomacy for the new town is com- 
peting with other settlements for the 
custom of the people living in and be- 
tween them, and in view of the com- 
petitive advantages of the new towns 
the other places will almost certainly 
suffer through time some loss of trade. 
However, this is likely to happen in 
any case even if no positive action is 
taken other than the building of the 
new town. 

In the realm of positive planning, 
steps might be taken to achieve a 
planned reduction of the facilities and 
functions of the older settlements in 
the vicinity of the new town, and to 
accept the fact that they will be 
largely satellites of it. Alternatively, 
redevelopment programmes might 
be initiated to revitalize the older 
centres and improve their efficiency, 
appearance, and accessibility; thus 
meeting the challenge of the planned 
will go and modern new town. Again, a co- 
ing the ordinated development plan might be 
of self. Prepared which would distribute the 
facilities and functions amongst the 
settlements so as to create a group of 
active inter-related centres. 
se and he last suggestion emphasizes the 
ssid natural tendency towards interaction 

be de, between neighbouring communities. 
the ot The new towns cannot be developed 
larger 38 isolated self-contained towns when 
of the their form and functions will affect, 
stitute 22d be affected by, the course of de- 
with velopment in the area around them. 
It would seem, therefore, that some 
form of regional (or sub-regional) 
planning is required, and in view of 
the importance of this to the new 
towns, and the large, qualified staff 
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available there, the development 
corporations should perhaps take a 
lead in promoting and initiating this 
and carrying out the surveys and re- 
search which are necessary. 


Delimiting Spheres of Influence 


The process of determining the ex- 
tent of the sphere of influence of an 
existing centre, and the size of the 
population which it contains, is fairly 
complex. It is no light undertaking, 
therefore, to attempt the same calcu- 
lations in respect of a new town which 
does not yet exist and which will in 
any case be an exotic implantation 
in an already established settlement 
pattern. However, a new town of the 
size of those now being built in 
Britain cannot be adequately plan- 
ned without some idea of the prob- 
able relationships with other centres. 
Consequently an attempt to obtain an 
approximate view of its sphere of in- 
fluence would appear to be a better 
approach than ignoring this com- 
pletely. 

The obvious first step is to prepare 
a map of the spheres of influence of 
the existing settlements in the vicinity 
of the new town with a list of the ser- 
vice functions which each offers. The 
lines of communication and inter- 
action can also be mapped by a simple 
survey. Then the area of the new 
town can be superimposed and the 
proposed commercial services listed 
alongside those already available in 
the area. Thus we obtain a picture of 
the impact of the new town on the 
region, and also of the extent of the 
probable domination by larger places. 

As a first approach the boundary of 
the new town’s probable sphere of 
influence can be placed halfway be- 
tween its centre and that of the next 
nearest town offering similar services. 
Crow-flying distances are obviously 
not relevant so measurements have 
to be made along the actual routes 
which people would use. A refine- 
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ment is then necessary to translate 
mileages into time-cost-strain dis- 
tance taking into account the road 
and traffic conditions met with on a 
journey to each of the centres. The re- 
sult will be to modify further the theo- 
retical pattern of perfectly regular 
spheres of influence to show the com- 
parative advantage of each centre in 
some directions and the comparative 
disadvantage in others. 

So far we have been largely dealing 
with measurable factors. It is some- 
what more difficult to allow for the 
comparative attractiveness of the new 
town’s amenity and accessibility. A 
simple comparison of the facilities and 
layout proposed for the new town 
with those of the competing existing 
centres will show the extent of the 
competitive advantage of the former. 
Estimates of the likely increase in the 
mobility of the people living in the 
older centres, and the trends in the 
age and income structure might pro- 
vide clues to the extent to which the 
people are likely to avail themselves 
of the advantages of the new town. 
In any case the line ultimately drawn 
to delimit the new town’s sphere of 
influence will be located at the point 
where the satisfaction obtained from 
shopping there is just balanced by the 
inconvenience of the journey. 

The final step is to estimate the 
number of people likely to be living 
within the sphere of influence during 
the various programme periods in the 
building of the town. Estimates may 
be obtained by breaking down the 
population forecasts made by the 
county council and the other local 
authorities, but these may not always 
include an adequate ‘‘feed-back’’ to 
allow for the effect of the new town 
on the rate of change. These figures 
might then be translated into terms 
of purchasing power and effective 
demand for the various facilities 
which the new town could provide. 

In spite of the complexity of this 
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procedure and the necessarily ap-| 
proximate nature of the results, such 
a survey is an essential and auto- 
matic prelude to any development by 
a commercial company. It is at least 
as essential during the planning and 
building of a new town. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the develop- 
ment corporations of those new towns 
which are still in a relatively early 
stage of development will carry out, 
this research and make use of the| 
findings. The new towns which have 
already built the greater part of their 
commercial centres can keep a check 
on the number of outside customers 
and the corresponding effect on the 
new town and the other settlements in 
its region, and thus help to build up 
information about this aspect of the 
new towns programme. 


Chesterfield’s Twisted Spire 














¥* 
The twisted spire of Chesterfield’s 
church is world-famous. Dating from 
the fourteenth century, it is 228 ft 
high and leans 7 ft 6 in. to the south 
and 7 ft 6 in. to the south-west. 
FRANK RODGERS 
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— OFFICE REGIONS IN THE WEST END 
auto- 

ent by OF LONDON 

it least E . i oh 

1g ania Planning problems resulting from the concentration of offices in 

| to be} central London have become the subject of urgent debate, with de- 

— centralization frequently advocated. Offices, however, do not form 

y early) one homogeneous category and different types of offices are found in 

a thet different locations. During 1954-5 the writer of this article made 

h have| 4@ door-to-door survey recording the types of offices in every building 

of nerd in the West End of London. The resulting maps revealed concen- 

acca trations of different types of offices which justified a division of the 

on the} West End into eleven office regions. It appears that offices are not 

cy on merely attracted to central London but to specific locations within 

of bid the area. 
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HE HISTORICAL nucleus of the 

West End lies in the City of 

Westminster, the home of Bri- 
tish government with its distinctive 
government centre stretching from 
Millbank, along Whitehall and the 
Strand, to Somerset House. The obli- 
gation on Ministers to attend Parlia- 
ment requires their offices to be near- 
by and, with them, the offices of their 
civil service advisers. Inter-depart- 
mental meetings and visits on busi- 
ness by the public are facilitated by 
adjacent offices. (This is not to imply 
that the large staffs on routine work 
could not be decentralized.) Within 
this area are also found the majority 
of offices of Commonwealth and 
colonial governments and many pub- 
lic boards. The administration of the 
Church of England is also notably 
concentrated into the area immedi- 
ately south-west of Parliament. In 
addition to a historical association 
with this area (the Abbey and Lam- 
beth Palace across the Thames) there 
is also the connection between the 
Church Commissioners and Parlia- 
ment. 


by DR W. T. W. MORGAN 
Professional Concentrations 

The legal area contains a complex 
of barristers, solicitors, patent agents, 
insurance companies, and building 
societies providing each other with 
business. The Inns of Court appear 
to have been the important locali- 
zing bodies but here also are found 
such central organizations as the Law 
Courts, the Law Society, the Public 
Records Office, the Public Trustee, 
the Land Registry, and, near-by, the 
Registrar-General. The great ma- 
jority of patent agents are within a 
few yards of the Patent Office. 

Another professional concentration 
is found in the Victoria Street 
locality, which is the generally recog- 
nized centre for consulting engineers. 
Civil engineers were the first branch 
of the profession to be established, in 
the early nineteenth century, and 
they found this position near to 
Parliament convenient for the pro- 
motion of railway Bills. The founding 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
with its library, in the locality, added 
to the attraction and the Government 
remains an important source of large 
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contracts. Other branches of engin- 
eering, and some of the professional 
associations, have followed this lead. 
Societies with political affiliations are 
also found in the district. 

Perhaps the most significant con- 
centration is in the St James’s area. 
Offices of banks, insurance compan- 
ies and shipping companies are found 
here. This is a similar combination to 
that found in the City of London (with 
the exception of commodity trading) 
and represents a secondary financial 
district. The head offices of these 
firms are usually in the City but these 
West End branches are exceptionally 
important, frequently being “‘local 


head offices” with a large measure of 
autonomy. This is an area of great 
prestige and high rents. 


Mayfair, Soho, and Covent Garden 


The other regions are less special- 
ized, but each has its characteristics. 
The prestige of Mayfair is demon- 
strated by the number of embassies 
and one section is becoming a “‘little 
America”. This location is also at- 
tractive to a certain class of advertis- 
ing agency. A region of even greater 
prestige is Belgravia, also favoured 
by embassies but from which other 
offices have been largely excluded by 
policy. A few societies are found here, 
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however, and, significantly, the pro- 
fessional association of advertising 
agencies. 


The entertainment functions of 


Soho are reflected in the offices typical 
of the area: film companies (Wardour 
Street), cinema operators, theatre 
managements, and employment bur- 
eaux for actors. Other types of land 
use: industry, printing, and the vege- 
table market have restricted the area 
available to offices in the Covent 
Garden region. Saffron Hill is simi- 
larly more of a light industrial dis- 
trict, occupying part of a “‘no man’s 
land”’ between the West End and the 
financial district in the east of the 
City. The rather poor level of build- 
ing in the area may also have a dis- 
couraging effect on office location. 
North of Oxford Street is a large 
area with generally small offices, in- 
cluding many societies, but with large 
office blocks along such main tho- 
roughfares as Euston Road and 


Baker Street. The medical centre of 


Harley Street and the university 
quarter in Bloomsbury are distinct 
concentrations. The South West area 
has a high proportion of societies but 
is largely a penumbra to the more in- 
tensively utilized office regions which, 
however, is being invaded by large 
blocks at its two extremes: along Mill- 


bank and in the prestige area of 


Knightsbridge. 


Factors Governing Location 


In some instances, an important in- 
stitution, such as Parliament or the 
Inns of Court, has attracted a group- 
ing of functions around it while other 
concentrations derive from mutual 
convenience of offices which have 
much business with each other. A less 
explicit attraction of social prestige 
operates in such regions as Mayfair 
and St James’s and the opposite 
effect may be discernible in the areas 
of relatively shabby “‘bricks-and- 
mortar environment’. Competition 


by other users also limits the number 
of offices in certain areas: examples 
are dressmaking in Soho, the vege- 
table market in Covent Garden, and 
the widespread retail trade. 

The extent to which these concen- 
trations are valuable and how much 
damage may be caused by dispersing 
them is a matter for detailed study. It 
is important, however, that their ex- 
istence be appreciated. The under- 
standing of the factors governing the 
location of industry is recognized as 
an essential preliminary to planning. 
A similar understanding is required 
in any consideration of office location. 





A New Li ghthouse 








ne 


The new Dungeness lighthouse is 
complete but it will be some time yet 
before it is in actual operation as cer- 
tain essential tests have still to be 
made. The “lamp-post’’, for such is 
its nickname already, is of revolution- 
ary design which will eventually re- 
place all others under the control of 
Trinity House around the shores of 
England and Wales. FRANK BUNCE 
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THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN (1960-5). 
Government of Pakistan Planning Com- 
mission, Fune 1960. 

The Pakistan second Five Year 
Plan is an attempt to create the basic 
conditions for a continuous improve- 
ment in the low living standards of a 
large and growing population. It does 
not pretend to offer an appreciable 
improvement in the early 1960s; the 
groundwork for that was not suffici- 
ently prepared by the first Five Year 
Plan. 

In a general plan of this kind it isa 
major problem to achieve a satis- 
factory balance between various 
needs, for each of which a strong case 
can be made in allocating inadequate 
resources. The Pakistan planners 
have tried to reconcile the claims of 
agriculture and industry. Recogniz- 
ing the risk to internal and external 
economic stability from the failure of 
agriculture production to keep pace 
with population growth, they appear 
to give agricultural development a 
relatively large importance in the 
plan. It is interesting to note the em- 
phasis on using their most abundant 
resource—unskilled labour, to under- 
take a wide variety of rural projects 
which can be successfully carried out 
without also using much capital 
equipment. From the Western point 
of view these methods may look crude, 
but they are economically appropri- 
ate at Pakistan’s present stage of de- 
velopment. Moreover, they will give 
large numbers of unskilled people the 
sense of active participation in feasible 
plans to raise their standard of living. 
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It has also been necessary to make 
a compromise in planning industrial 
development. There are undoubted 
gains from large-scale industry. But 
large individual projects use much 
capital and tend to be concentrated 
in asmall number of urban areas. The 
result can be a few oases of industriali- 
zation and relatively good living 
standards in a desert of poverty and 
wasted resources. There is an attempt 
to avoid this, not only by the empha- 
sis on agricultural development, but 
also by encouraging small-scale in- 
dustry in the villages where the great 
mass of the population lives. At the 
same time decentralization of in- 
dustry is to be held in check by relax- 
ing existing controls on industrial de- 
velopment in the large urban centres. 

A considerable part of the plan 
deals with urban and regional physi- 
cal planning. As experience of other 
industrializing countries has shown, 
these aspects of economic growth 
tend to be under-estimated in the 
drive to increase the output of goods 
and services. Housing in particular is 
likely to suffer. Some public funds are 
to be devoted to housing, but it is ex- 
plicitly stated in the plan that the 
major burden here must be borne by 
private investment and community 
effort. The State, however, is going to 
help indirectly by stimulating re- 
search into the functional aspects of 
housing, into town planning, and in- 
to the organization of the building 
industry. 

Finally, as might be expected, a 
substantial proportion of the funds 
available is to be invested in educa- 
tion, a sine qua non of economic 
growth. How dependent the plan as 
a whole is on foreign help can be 
gauged from the fact that nearly half 
of the financing must be done with 
foreign loans or grants. This is a mea- 
sure of the responsibility of Western 
industrial countries. 

W. ROBERTSON 
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METROPOLIS 1985. By Raymond Ver- 
non. Harvard University Press. $6.00 
(Oxford University Press. 405.). 

' This is the last of a series studying 
the New York metropolitan region 
undertaken by the School of Public 
Administration at Harvard. In it, 
Professor Vernon summarizes and 
interprets the overall findings of three 
years of detailed analyses of the re- 
gion. The technical phraseology o: 
the economist does not make for easy 
reading but this is an essential book 
for all interested in the forces at work 
in the shaping of city regions. 

It is not basically a “planning” 
study yet it is more necessary to eflec- 
tive planning than most. Its aim is to 
analyse the stresses and strains to 
which the New York region is subject 
and to make a “rational” projection 
of the volume of employment and 
population which must be faced by 
1985 if “massive shifts of public 
policy” do not intervene. The objec- 
tive is to promote a deeper under- 
standing of the region and its prob- 
lems and therefore to secure co- 
operation between ordinary people 
and technical experts in their solu- 
tion. The book has obvious implica- 
tions for British planners and especi- 
ally for those concerned with the de- 
velopment of London and southern 
England. They must bear in mind, 
however, that the area of the New 
York metropolitan region is half as 
great again as the London region 
and that, whereas New York is but 
one of several metropolitan regions in 
North America, London is the only 
comparable region which can be con- 
tained in the small compass of Great 
Britain. In America space allows and 


indeed compels some diffusion of 


metropolitan forces. In Britain they 
are all focused on London alone. 
The great value of the study lies in 
its statistical analyses of recent in- 
dustrial, commercial, and demo- 
graphic trends on a national and re- 
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gional basis. ‘hese throw up so close a 
parallel with what is known of trends 
in other metropolitan areas as to con- 
firm beyond all doubt the existence of 
a common international problem of 
controlling the inevitable expansion 
of urban growth ona regional scale. 
In 1960 the New York region had 
a population of about 16 million in an 
area of 7,000 square miles (the Lon- 
don region had 12 million in 4,500 
square miles). The end-product of 
two highly complex series of national 
and regional projections of employ- 
ment and population suggests an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in the number of 


jobs and 60 per cent in the number of 


people between 1955 and 1985. Popu- 
lation is expected to rise by nearly 
8 million to a total of 23-7 million. 

The likely future of the central 
business district of Lower Man- 
hattan is described in terms which 
apply equally to the City of London: 

‘““Heavy investment in new office 
facilities. .. Determined efforts to get 
rid of archaic goods handling facili- 
ties (such as fish and produce mar- 
kets). . . Added parking areas. 
Even some high rent dwelling units 
becoming available for a few busy 
executives.” 

It will, however, be small consola- 
tion to London’s planners to learn 
that in America, as in Britain, “‘to try 
to account for the location of the 
nation’s office workers in any conclu- 
sive way is an exercise in acute 
frustration.”” On the other hand, 
Vernon does proceed to show the sig- 
nificance of the need for face-to-face 
communication as a location factor. 

The outward shift of industry in 
search of ‘‘efficient space’ and of 
population moving to detached hous- 
es on half-acre plots in increasingly 
distant suburban and “exurban” 
areas; the decentralization of some 
routine office activities running along- 
side a continued absolute growth in 
office employment at the centre; the 
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problem of communication between 
home and work; the problem of the 
rush hour; the continued importance 
of the “subway” and suburban train 
in spite of ever-increasing numbers of 
private cars; the falling densities in 
older residential districts caused by 
the breakdown of families into smal- 
ler household groups—these are some 
of the phenomena examined in New 
York. They are also the basic prob- 
lems in the planning of London. 

A. G. POWELL 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOP- 
MENT. By June Norris. Midlands New 
Towns Society. 10s. 

The youngest of the sciences must 
be growing up—for in this little sur- 
vey we watch “sociology” beginning 
to bite the hand that feeds it. It gives, 
as yet, only a gentle nip at “‘adminis- 
tration’”’, but it is a healthy sign. 

The housing manager of Birming- 
ham put this question to the uni- 
versity research team: “What per- 
centage of tenants, moved from the 
redevelopment areas to the outer 
suburbs, are happy and content to re- 
main in their new environment ?”’ He 
needs to know this, for his depart- 
ment manages about 120,000 dwel- 
lings, with a rent roll of over £7 
million, and there are 68,000 families 
waiting for a dwelling. In 1959 nearly 
6,000 families were rehoused. It is 
encouraging that the head of such a 
large department wants to know 
whether he is giving individual satis- 
faction to his clients, and equally en- 
couraging to find that the majority do 
prove to be satisfied. But what of 
those who are not ? 

The team tried to discover not only 
how many were happy, but why; and 
for those who were not, they hoped to 
pin down specific “determinants of 
dissatisfaction”. Perhaps age might 
affect the likelihood of making a new 
start satisfactorily ; perhaps the length 
of time people have lived in the cen- 
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tral areas might determine the 
strength of their attachment to urban 
culture; perhaps class differences 
might be the crucial factor; perhaps 
the great increase in the journey to 
work (from less than twenty minutes 
to an hour or more) might make it 
hard to settle happily. 

In fact, though all these reasons 
cropped up, none of them proved de- 
cisive in a small sample, and the team 
came to the conclusion that ulti- 
mately the sources of content and dis- 
content lay in the people themselves. 
What everybody wanted was a free 
choice of house and district, and this 
they could not have. The next best 
thing was to try to give everybody a 
fair deal (which is not really possible 
within the limits of the policy to be 
implemented), and to show every- 
body that they were getting the best 
that could be done for them within 
those limits. ‘The main recommenda- 
tions to the housing department, 
therefore, are for more educational 
work among tenants, giving them 
more realistic knowledge of present 
alternatives, and a greater responsi- 
bility in the actual choice. More wel- 
fare work is recommended for those 
who find it temperamentally difficult 
to adjust themselves, or who feel they 
have not had a square deal. 

But beyond this, it becomes very 
clear from the study that the present 
housing policy of big cities (which are 
all up against land shortage and high 
prices) is quite inadequate; tenants 
do not want high blocks of flats, but 
they have to have them; only a de- 
termined high level policy of new 
town and expanded town building 
could alter this situation. 

GLADYS M,. KEABLE 


THE EVOLUTION OF BRITISH PLANNING 
LEGISLATION. By Beverley 7. Pooley. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbot. n.p. 

Very brief summaries of the evolu- 
tion of British laws for health, hous- 
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ing and town planning, of the Barlow, 
Uthwatt, and Scott Reports, and of 
our system of national and _ local 
government, lead up to a useful 
description of the main features of 
the 1947 Planning Act. Critical in- 
terest is focused on the compensation 
and betterment provisions of that 
Act and the changes in the Acts on 
1953 and 1954. There is a note of re- 
gret that the logic of the 1947 Act has 
been abandoned. The 1954 Act “‘has 
no guiding philosophy behind it, and 
this defect is bound, as political ero- 
sion takes its toll, to make yet another 
overhaul necessary”’. This is true, and 
there is no doubt that what the book- 
let’s foreword calls ‘‘Britain’s start- 
lingly novel and ruthless solution to 
some of the problems of metropolitan 
living” has lost a little of its prestige 
thereby. But American readers should 
realize that, while Britain’s govern- 
ments still fail to live up to the logic o1 
the planning policy they have in 
principle accepted, it is now impos- 
sible for them to reverse it. They will 
flounder for years ahead, in all prob- 
ability, and further great damage will 
be done to economic and social inter- 
ests by their floundering. But they 
cannot go back to the pre-Barlow 
political unconcern with the distri- 
bution of the urban population. The 
failure to collect a substantial part of 
land-value gains as an offset to green- 
belt compensation enormously adds 
to the nationally borne cost of the 
British policy, and therefore lames its 
operation, especially in the limita- 
tion and reduction of central-city 
commercial concentration. But a 
complete abandonment of the policy 
is unthinkable. To understand why, a 
foreign observer must study the de- 
velopment plans and population pro- 
jections as well as the Planning Acts. 
Having done so, he will be impressed 
by the logic of our thinking, and as- 
tonished at the lack of logic in our 
action, as we are ourselves. F. J. 0. 
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NEW APPROACHES TO RESIDENTIAL 
LAND DEVELOPMENT: A STUDY OF 
CONCEPTS AND INNOVATIONS ( Tech- 
nical Bulletin 40.) Urban Land Institute, 
Washington D.C. $6.00. 

Though an irritatingly slapdash 
production, this bulletin, studied 
carefully, tells you more about the 
practice and possibilities of American 
residential development than most of 
the glossy and well-edited archi- 
tectural publications. Meant for the 
commercial builders and their na- 
tural enemies the zoning authorities, 
it reveals that the great change in lay- 
out fashion, from rectangularity to 
elasticity, which in Britain we credit 
to Raymond Unwin, is just spreading 
to commercial suburb building in the 
USA. Letchworth, Hampstead, and 
Welwyn are not mentioned, but 
Chatham Village, Radburn, the 
Green Belt towns, Don Mills, and 
Kitimat are at last arousing interest as 
“innovations” calling for a radical 
change from lot-size zoning towards 
the less rigid system of limitation of 
units per acre. All sorts of fantastic 
new patterns are emerging, and build- 
ers seem inclined “to try anything 
once”’. What willsurprise some British 
readers is that pretty well all these 
new plans lead towards residential 
densities of the order of five to nine 
dwellings an acre—a considerable in- 
crease on the densities now prevailing 
in suburban residential zoning in the 
USA and Canada. There is however 
a growing interest (noticeable here 
too) in the “‘town house”’ in middle- 
ring suburbs; and these are possible 
at densities (as Unwin recognized) 
of up to twenty dwellings an acre with 
walled or wooden-fenced gardens 
(yards). There seems to be a fair con- 
sensus of opinion (which confirms the 
TCPA view as expressed in its evi- 
dence of 1953 and 1960 on the County 
of London Plan) that this is about the 
maximum density that will make liv- 
ing in big cities acceptable to large 
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numbers of family people. As a 
writer in the bulletin says, this sort 
of town house ‘‘combines the best of 
yesterday and today, and the best of 
suburb and city. .. No one lives above 
or below another; one has his private 
yard and basement and a complete 
home in convenient location not far 
from down-town’’. It is interesting 
that terrace house frontage popu- 
larly desired is a minimum of 18 feet, 
with gaps of 24 feet between short 
terraces (Philadelphia). 

But the much larger suburban plot 
prevails in the numerous suburban 
layouts illustrated. A great desire is 
shown to find some way of separating 
automobile and pedestrian ways. No 
full solution is found, however, except 


at very low density with the use of 


costly underpasses. Several contribu- 
tors see a snag in approaches to the 
Radburn system; that of the main- 
tenance of the inner park space. If 
the park is public it spoils the privacy 
of the adjoining houses; if it is private, 
apparently the residents neglect it. 
(This was our experience at Welwyn 
in the 1920’s.) The tendency is to- 
wards the solution of “‘loopways’”’ 
around ‘‘clusters’’ of houses—which 
may be the practicable compromise; 
it does at least reduce the pedestrian 
crossing of fast traffic roads. I had 
supposed that Americans value pri- 
vacy in their “yards” less than 
Britishers. But it looks as if they want 
it in their ‘‘town houses,”’ where 6 feet 
fences are proposed. Thus we get 
back to Victorian Clapham Park and 
Walham Green; and why not? They 
were a bit too tight, and did not allow 
for garages. But walled gardens at 
twenty an acre are immeasurably 
better than high flats. And in the 
middle-class outer suburbs, where 
one can get down to ten, eight, or six 
an acre, the twin house (semi- 
detached) (assuming 

party-walls), gives maximum _ pri- 
vacy, avoids the unusable garden 


sound-proof 
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space in narrow side-strips, and per- 
mits, as this bulletin shows, of an in- 
finite variety of types and arrange- 
ments of dwellings. All the same, it is 
evident that many Americans are 
still going to want free-standing 
houses on plots of half an acre, an 
acre, or several acres, for a long time 
ahead. F. J. 0. 
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